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maximum. As a rule (although there were important exceptions) the allotments actually received by the peasants were within the limits of the maximum and the minimum norms. If pre-reform allotments exceeded the maximum norm, the landowner was entitled to cut them down to that level; if they fell below the minimum norm, he was obliged to increase them to that standard. In most agricultural provinces, however, the landowners had the right to retain one-third (and in some provinces one-half) of their non-waste land, irrespective of the effect that this might have on the size of the allotments. There were also the "gratuitous" or "beggarly" allotments introduced in the statutes at the last moment by the State Council A "gratuitous" allotment was equal to one-fourth of the maximum norm, and could be granted only with the consent of the peasants, the owner waiving all claims to indemnification. The inequity and economic unsound-ness of these involved arrangements is disclosed by the fact that in numerous instances the maximum norms, although they exceeded by as much as 100 to 300 per cent the allotments proposed by many provincial committees, were substantially smaller than the pre-reform peasant holdings.
Acceptance by the peasants of the land assigned to them was compulsory for the first nine years, that is, until 1870, and could be rescinded after that date only by complying with cumbersome conditions. These restrictive measures were inspired by the well founded apprehension that in view of the heavy obligations attached to the possession of allotments the former serfs might choose to give them up altogether. The charges imposed on the peasants took the form of either payments or services. According to the statutes of 1861, however, the former method was the normal one. commutation of payments into services was not permitted without the peasants7 consent; on the other hand, the peasants could obtain the substitution of payments for services, irrespective of the wishes of the owner. In determining the amount of the charges the law ostensibly departed from the principle that landowners were entitled to indemnification only for the land ceded; the government repeatedly proclaimed that it would not tolerate even the discussion of compensation for loss of servile labor. Adherence to this program would have inflicted considerable sacrifices on many landowners, especially those in the legs fertile regions, where labor, not land, constituted the real value of an estate. Always mindful of the interests of the landed nobility, the acts